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would have been shocked to know that she was a follower of Mary Wollstonecraft, and had packed half her book into one sentence.
The third work is a satirical attack on Mary Wollstonecraft and Tom Paine. The details of the attack would convince any one that neither has anything which would now excite reprobation. It is utterly unworthy of Dr. Parr, and has quite disappeared from lists of his works, if it were ever there. That it was written by him I take to be evident, as follows. Nichols,8 who could not fail to know, says (Anecd., vol. ix, p. 120) : "This is a playful essay by a first-rate scholar, who is elsewhere noticed in this volume, but whose name I shall not bring forward on so trifling an occasion/' Who the scholar was is made obvious by Master Launcelot being made to talk of Bellendenus.9 Further, the same boy is made to say, "Let Dr. Parr lay his hand upon his heart, if his conscience will let him, and ask himself how many thousands of wagon-loads of this article [birch] he has cruelly misapplied." How could this apply to Parr, with his handful of private pupils,10 and no reputation for seventy? Any one except himself would have called on the headmaster of Westminster or Eton. I doubt whether the name of Parr could be connected with the rod by anything in print, except the above and an anecdote of his pupil, Tom Sheridan.11 The Doctor had dressed for a dinner visit, and
8 This was John Nichols (1745-1826), the publisher and antiquary. He edited the Gentleman's Magazine (1792-1826) and his works include the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (1812-1815), to which De Morgan here refers.
0 William Bellenden, a Scotch professor at the University of Paris, who died about 1633. His textbooks are now forgotten, but Parr edited an edition of his works in 1787. The Latin preface, Pracfatio ad Bellcndum dc Statu, was addressed to Burke, North, and Fox, and was a satire on their political opponents.
10 As we have seen, he had been head-master before he began taking "his handful of private pupils."
11 The story has evidently got mixed up in the telling, for Tom Sheridan (1721-1788), the great actor, was old enough to have been Dr. Parr's father.   It was his son, Richard Brinsley Sheridan (i75*-1816), the dramatist and politician, who was the pupil of Parr.   He